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showed the scientists that they had arrived too late to stop the
threatened plague.

The next day the expedition set off south-eastward towards
the old Darb el Arbain (Forty-day Road) slave track, stopping
only to inspect the scattered bushes. Everywhere they found
traces of the locusts, but at length decided that the swarm
had flown southward towards the Sudan. At length they came
to an old block-house on the slave road, and it was still possible
to distinguish the wobbling tracks of the thousands of camels
which once frequented the route. Sixty years ago it was no
uncommon sight to see a caravan, with as many as a thousand
negro slaves, plodding along this via dolorosa towards the markets
at Cairo. Bagnold found that the route was well marked, for
as far as one could see it was strewn with whitened heaps of
camel skeletons.

After this journey Bagnold was transferred to the North-
west Frontier of India, but he still felt the call of the Libyan
Desert, and began to plan a new expedition when next he had
leave. He bought a new Ford lorry, and in October 1929 set
off with two companions, and drove all the way across Persia,
Iraq, and Palestine to Cairo. Here he was joined by four
stalwart companions and set off for the Sand Sea.

For mile after mile they wound round small dunes, crossed
dried mud-flats, or snaked between gorges and pits in the
wind-eroded rocks. At last they emerged on to more open
ground of hard, grey rock spotted with pools of firm sand, and
saw ahead, fringing the whole western horizon, the golden wall
of the Sand Sea dunes. By noon they had reached the formid-
able barrier, and, leaving the cars on the hard ground at the
foot, they scaled the highest crest. The sand piled so steeply
that rivers of sand started to flow with every step they took,
making it difficult to climb at all. The aneroid showed that
the dune was well over 300 feet high. From the top of the dune
they scanned the country beyond. The range on which they
were standing was fully fifteen miles long, but they were en-
couraged when they noticed that it had a definite southern
end. To the west lay several miles of flat, rocky ground and
then another parallel range of sand. This too seemed to have
a definite termination, and they began to hope that by winding